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American Conservatives and Religion 


Religion is “the marrow of conservatism,” states Clinton 
Rossiter in his book, Conservatism in America (New 
York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1955. $4.00), containing an 
analysis of the conservative tradition in American political 
life, and an appeal for certain emphases among conserva- 
tives in the years ahead. Professor Rossiter is in the De- 
partment of Government at Cornell University. He does 
not refrain from giving all sorts of advice to American 
conservatives. He states a case for a new American con- 
servatism. 

He advises American conservatives not to follow Zoll, 
or Gerald Smith, or Kamp. He writes friendly words of 
the Fund for the Republic. He is sharply critical of the 
variety of devices whereby a conservative finds measles 
as bad as leprosy, regulation the same as socialism, high 
taxes the same as dictatorship, and Franklin Roosevelt 
easily linked with Karl Marx. Thus the right wing of the 
right will not applaud much of this book. He also quotes 
with disapproval a remark that what is good for a great 
corporation is good for the country. 

Many nice distinctions are made by this scholar in as- 
sessing the various shades of thought among conservatives, 
which, for lack of space, cannot be detailed here. One ob- 
servation may be noted. Mr. Rossiter discusses three types 
of American conservatives: the Southern agrarians, the 
Roman Catholic philosophers, and the “consciously con- 
servative intellectuals.” Yet he believes that “a sizable 
number, even a majority,” of these conservatives “will 
have nothing to do with the great body of conservatives.” 
He thinks that in 1952 they voted the way they had done 
for some years: “for the party and at least some of the 
principles of Franklin D. Roosevelt.” 

Mr. Rossiter finds “many reasons” advanced in expla- 
nation. One is that some conservatives are convinced that 
the New Deal and the Fair Deal are actually, in the long 
run, more conservative than the “wild anti-statism of the 
old guard.” Others revolted against what they regarded as 
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the anti-intellectualism of the Republican campaign of 
1952. Also, some conservatives are mindful of what the 
New Deal did for American agriculture. These illustra- 
tions make clear that cross-currents are being considered 
by Mr. Rossiter. Indeed, the author in “‘a hard look” at 
American conservatism says that “in the realm of ideas” 
it “has proved an impotent failure.” 

The conservatism that Mr. Rossiter wishes to come into 
being will be based on such as: “faith in man’s dignity” ; 
“recognition of government’s vital role” in the social or- 
der ; “cooperative individualism” ; “trust in constitutional 
democracy.” Also important is the “final conviction that 
democracy cannot endure unless men are moral, reverent, 
and endowed with a sense of justice.” He also recom- 
mends “raising the sights and performance of voluntary 
associations.” 

The many references to religion, and to Christianity in 
particular, will be noted here. The conservative tradition 
that began with Edmund Burke and John Adams accepted 
and held in trust the great heritages that included “all 
Christianity, the way of life that speaks of humanity and 
justice.” Most conservatives of our time, thinks Mr. Ros- 
siter, “continue to rely on religious teaching,” and those 
who are Christians pay considerable attention to original 
sin. The Christian heritage, plus English experience with 
law and liberty, shaped the American tradition. “The 
American tradition is religious in essence, and no con- 
servative can play fast and loose with his country’s tradi- 
tion. Since religion and higher law are two-edged weapons, 
conservative thinkers will concentrate on sharpening the 
conservative edge. They will deny that we can have the 
Christian ethic without the Christian religion. . . .” 

The “new conservative” will find place “for the rituals 
of God....” “Our liberties need the support of a God- 
centered tradition.” “The Christian religion remains the 
most powerful of our traditions, the Christian churches 
the most esteemed of our inherited institutions. No man 
who thinks of himself as a conservative can stand idly 
by and watch America drift away from Christianity.” 

He adds: “One may hope earnestly that the churches 
themselves will refuse to be used for narrow, conservative 
ends, that they will labor diligently to broaden the outlook 
of conservative businessmen, and that they will remind 
conservatives who talk about a ‘revival of religion’ of 
another great truth: the state of religion is measured 
finally in the number of those who believe and act on their 
beliefs, not in the number of church members. The new 
conservative must be concerned to strengthen as well as 
to defend American religion.” Mr. Rossiter says that he 
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means to include, in what he has written, “Jewish con- 
servatives and Judaism.” 

An indication that Mr. Rossiter is calling for marked 
changes in attitude is this generalization: “The American 
conservative has not merely distrusted the poet, professor, 
philosopher, and political theorist; he has scorned them, 
bullied them, and not seldom despised them. As man of 
action, in hot pursuit of present profit, he has been too 
heavily engaged to read or reflect and thus looks with mis- 
giving on those who do. . . . He and the intellectual are 
trapped in a vicious circle: the more savagely one of them 
baits, the more savagely he is baited.” Also, conservatives 
have failed, thinks Mr. Rossiter, to “create a tradition of 
public service....” Judging by the past, political con- 
servatism is indicted “for lack of maturity, of highminded- 
ness, and of the sense of mission.” 


Religion and Citizenship 


“Good citizenship carries no religious test, nor does 
sanctity wear a badge of nationalism.” An atheist can be 
“as ‘good’ a citizen as the religious man,” and sometimes 
the atheist may prove himself a better citizen than a person 
professing religion. These statements appear in an editorial 
in The Commonweal, New York, September 9, 1955. The 
declaration was the second of two on patriotism and reli- 
gion. The first was critically discussed in sections of the 
Roman Catholic press, and the laymen who edit The Com- 
monweal elaborated their position in the issue we are now 
quoting. The material here noted has to do particularly 
with citizenship and the non-believer. 

Numerous examples can be cited: of the apathy of 
religious men and the civic righteousness of secularists ; 
“of the bigoted folly of non-believers and the towering 
heroism of religious men.” But the editors state that “no 
religious lines can be drawn on this question: one cannot 
separate the ‘good’ from the ‘bad’ citizen by any test of 
abstract philosophy or by any rule of revealed truth.” 
A proper attitude ‘would be humility as we wonder at 
the mystery of how men supported by religious principles 
could so often have been wrong, and men with no religious 
principles so right, in their approach to many of the 
problems of this world.” 

The editors feel “consternation” as they read with “in- 
creasing frequency” that “religious men have some mo- 
nopoly on civic virtue,” and also “that their non-believing 
neighbors are somehow subversive.” The editors reflect 
that there were “multitudes throughout history” who “he- 
roically served justice even when they did not know—and 
perhaps even thought they had rejected—the name of 

“We who know the Church are still capable of terrible 
injustices, terrible blindnesses, in our life as citizens, and 
there are great lessons we can learn from those non- 
religious men throughout the ages who, on the natural 
level, have been better than we often are—more charitable, 
more zealous for natural justice, more devoted to truth, 
more disinterested in serving their neighbor, less sectarian 
in seeking the common good... . 

“Always we must avoid the implications of religious 
nationalism—of seeking to bind the Church to particular 
patriotisms, thus confusing our own fallible, temporal al- 
legiances with the Church’s eternal mission. We must be 
suspicious of a religiously sectarian ‘Americanism’—of 
speaking as though religious men, and only they, can serve 
the natural good of earthly societies... .” 


The Intellectual in Politics 


The intellectual in politics is “peculiarly vulnerable,” 
yet certain ones have also achieved unusual results, writes 
Horace Coon in a book, Triumph of the Egg Heads (New 
York, Random House, 1955. $4.00). His treatment of the 
intellectual in American politics is largely in terms of the 
careers of Thomas Jefferson, Woodrow Wilson, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, and Adlai Stevenson. There are scores of 
brief references to others, both conservative and liberal. 

Both Woodrow Wilson and Franklin D. Roosevelt 
quoted Thomas Jefferson, while Adlai Stevenson has been 
a student of Abraham Lincoln. Like many others, Mr. 
Coon points out that a number of the founding fathers 
were unusual combinations of men who both read politi- 
cal philosophy and became practical administrators. Mr. 
Coon thinks that from the early era on there were few 
intellectuals to occupy the White House until Woodrow 
Wilson moved in. He agrees with Harold Laski that the 
tendency of the American political system is ‘‘the emer- 
gence of the good packhorse who will tread the wanted 
path without seeking to reach his goal in his own way.” 
Laudatory words are said about Abraham Lincoln, but the 
main emphasis is on the careers of the four men noted 
above. 

Jefferson is interpreted as a man with universal inter- 
ests. An aristocrat and a property owner, he was most sen- 
sitive to the needs of the small farmer. He thought the 
cultivators of the earth were the most valuable citizens. 
| Although Jefferson was only an amateur architect, it was 
recently written elsewhere that he made notable contribu- 
tions to American architecture by his creations at Monti- 
cello and the University of Virginia.] 

Jefferson was, thinks Mr. Coon, the practical builder of 
a political party. He was skillful in the use of political 
propaganda, especially through journalism. Yet he was also 
good at clarifying issues, combining a capacity for propa- 
ganda with that of perspective. He was a practical ideal- 
ist, and a good administrator. He was “flexible, adaptable, 
open to ideas and suggestions.” He gave an impetus to free 
government in a free society. 

Woodrow Wilson learned the practical arts of politics 
at Princeton University. When he became Governor of 
New Jersey and succeeded in out-maneuvering the most 
experienced of political bosses, some one asked Mr. Wilson 
where he had learned politics. He replied that he had 
learned it in his dealings with the faculty at Princeton. 
He had needed no other school. At Princeton he was some- 
times defeated in his political battles, but he learned prac- 
tical lessons from his defeats. 

Mr. Wilson admired and studied both Edmund Burke 
and Walter Bagehot. From the latter he learned much 
about the American system of government. Mr. Wilson 
wrote a book on Congressional Government without once 
visiting Congress during the writing. 

Professor Wilson was nominated as the Democratic 
candidate for Governor in New Jersey a few months after 
he had made a speech to Princeton alumni in Pittsburgh, 
stating that the private universities were “pandering to the 
desires of wealthy students and alumni.” He said the state 
universities were serving the people. He also said that 
certain churches “had more regard for the pew rents than 
for the souls of men.”’ From then on he was to be “militant 
in a larger arena than Princeton University.” 

Each of the four main subjects of this book was a “bun- 
dle of contradictions.” Each was complicated, confusing 
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to associates, fascinating to biographers, bewildering to 
historians. Franklin D. Roosevelt was a master in reading 
the minds of masses with whom he had little contact. Like 
Jefferson he had an intense sense of history. He was well 
versed in naval warfare and had studied Mahan as few 
did. Mr. Roosevelt served under Woodrow Wilson. Then, 
says Mr. Coon, the Presbyterian Wilson taught the Epis- 
copalian Roosevelt something about “the evangelical use 
of ideals,” about using politicians smoothly, about the po- 
litical value of breaking precedents. 

But Mr. Roosevelt went on to do many things on his 
own: the fireside chat, e.g., which enabled him to win sup- 
port in spite of the opposition of the newspapers. Roose- 
velt was a catalyst, a crusader, a political preacher, a 
diplomatic handler of a vast group of personalities. Mr. 
Roosevelt also learned something from the Jacksonian 
brand of democracy. 

Mr. Coon admires the campaign Adlai Stevenson made 
in 1952, although it seemed certain that a Republican can- 
didate would win. Mr. Stevenson seemed an amateur and 
a socialite until he became Governor of Illinois. He learned 
much from his forebears who were in political life. He was 
both lawyer and journalist. In Springfield Mr. Stevenson 
became a professional. He soon discovered that he had 
more political power than he suspected. 


The Chief Justice on the American 
Legal System 


“The beginning of justice is the capacity to generalize 
and make objective one’s private sense of wrong, thus 
turning it to public account,” writes Chief Justice Earl 
Warren in an article, “The Law and the Future,” in For- 
tune, New York, November, 1955. “The pursuit of justice 
is not the vain pursuit of a remote abstraction; it is a 
continuing direction for our daily conduct.” 

The Chief Justice made this generalization after noting 
that a minority is quick to band together in its own de- 
fense but slow to defend other minorities ; that churchmen 
readily defend religious freedom; and teachers, academic 
freedom. Segments of “the majority” also fail to defend 
the Bill of Rights through “indifference and failure of 
imagination.” The article is a comprehensive one, and ref- 
erences are made in this summary only to certain portions. 

More and more people are “closely affected,” Mr. War- 
ren observes, “by the balance we strike between security 
and freedom. Injustices carry a wider impact.” Federal 
security procedures have become so extensive that 8,000,- 
000 persons “must undergo them,” says the Chief Justice. 
(The editors of Fortune publish their own footnote stating 
that if the families of these 8,000,000 persons are included, 
then some 20,000,000 Americans are to some degree “sub- 
ject to federal security investigation.” ) “The Bill of Rights 
must be measured daily against this new problem,” con- 
cludes the Chief Justice. The “Bill of Rights is under 
subtle and pervasive attack,” not only from without but 
also from within because “too seldom” do groups of citi- 
zens “react to the truism that when the rights of any in- 
dividual or group are chipped away, the freedom of all 
erodes.” 

“Unfortunately the same human nature that craves jus- 
tice and freedom under law is too often willing to deny 
them to others. Thus the struggle for law is never-ending, 
and our generation is inevitably engaged in it.” 

“Legal scholars may still debate whether the life of the 
law is reason, as Coke maintained, or experience, as 
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Holmes claimed. I think it is both. Our system faces no 
theoretical dilemma but a single continuous problem: how 
to apply to ever changing conditions the never changing 
principles of freedom.” 

“In the present struggle between our world and Com- 
munism, the temptation to imitate totalitarian security 
methods is a subtle temptation that must be resisted day 
by day, for it will be with us as long as totalitarianism 
itself.” 

The world struggle is thus a dangerous one. But the 
United States is called upon to make a contribution to 
“world law.” 

“The United Nations exists because civilized nations 
prefer orderly, rational, and peaceful procedures in the 
settlement of disputes. This preference is the cradle of law. 
The U.N. can become the growing point of a true inter- 
national legal system, but only as it grows around the ideal 
of justice. The U.N. must therefore bend its efforts to 
make justice the keystone of its arch.” 


The American Liberal Association 


The American Liberal Association has been formed with 
50 founding members who are in both major political par- 
ties and from various walks of life. Professor Quincy 
Wright of Chicago is honorary chairman. Other officers 
are James Kerney, Jr., editor of the Trenton, N. J., Times, 
president ; Ernest Angell, New York lawyer, secretary ; 
and Julian S. Bach, Jr., co-publisher of the IVestchester 
News, White Plains, N. Y., treasurer. 

In a declaration of principles, the association noted that 
“extremists both of the left and of the right” threaten 
world peace and individual freedom. The declaration af- 
firmed ten principles emphasizing the “dignity of the hu- 
‘nan personality, the state as instrument, not master, of 
its citizens, and the rights and responsibilities of citizens 
in a democracy.” 

“Our aim is to mobilize public support for liberal prin- 
ciples and their application to the paramount issues of the 
day,” Mr. Kerney said in announcing formation of the 
group. He said the association would work to strengthen 
the United Nations as a force for world peace, to liberalize 
international trade, to implement the universal declaration 
of human rights, to emphasize the rights of private owner- 
ship of property and of individual enterprise, and take 
positions on similar issues as they arise. 


Grundtvig and Kierkegaard 


“Absorbed in his intense and profound penetration into 
the inner life of the individual, Kierkegaard did not under- 
stand Grundtvig’s wide-awake interest in the life of so- 
ciety,” observes Henning Hgirup in an article, “Grundtvig 
and Kierkegaard: Their Views of the Church,” in The- 
ology Today, Princeton, N. J., October, 1955. The centen- 
nial of Kierkegaard’s death, November 11, 1855, was the 
occasion for a number of articles in that issue of the peri- 
odical. In an editorial, Hugh T. Kerr, Jr., observes that 
the discussion between the two great Danes “turned into 
almost diametrically opposite views.” (It has been ob- 
served that American Protestant theologians, these latter 
years, have paid much more attention to Kierkegaard than 
to the older Grundtvig who was “father of the folk 
schools,” and who influenced the nation in many practical 
ways.) It is also well-known that Grundtvig could not be 
moderate in controversy. 
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Sgren Kierkegaard’s writings contain many remarks 
“polemical and derisive’ concerning the older Bishop 
N. F. S. Grundtvig, writes Henning Hgirup, who is dean 
of the Cathedral at Viborg, Denmark, and president of 
the Grundtvig Society. The dean has studied both men 
thoroughly. Kierkegaard also did not “appreciate the mag- 
nificent perspective of history which Grundtvig contrib- 
uted as a historian, nor the contribution as a lecturer and 
poet which he made to national struggle of the people.” 
Many of Grundtvig’s poems became hymns, and a number 
of these are sung today in Denmark. 

Dean H@irup states that although Kierkegaard’s critical 
comments concerning Grundtvig were constant, the latter 
never replied, except with respect to the nature of the 
church. “The personal relationship between Grundtvig and 
Kierkegaard was thus characterized by an increasing frus- 
tration and bitterness on the part of the latter.” 

Both of these men had a “common concern for the ex- 
treme decline of Protestantism in their day,” and both 
possessed “a passionate desire that Christianity should 
again be fully proclaimed.” Both wrote about “radical re- 
vision.” But their attempts to find new ways “are decisive- 
ly different in form and results.” “It seems as if they were 
destined to go in different directions.” 

According to the dean, Kierkegaard taught: “One be- 
comes a Christian by becoming an individual, and the way 
goes through ‘the religious’ which is earnestness.” Kierke- 
gaard “warns against the dangers which the Church pre- 
sents for the ‘development of individuality.’”” He felt there 
was so much concern for the idea of the Church that “God 
can no longer lay hold of the individual.” “For Kierke- 
gaard,” states Hgirup, “the Church is a numerical con- 
cept.” 

To Grundtvig, according to Hgirup, the Church “is the 
organism which is created by the existence and by the 
voice of God’s spirit and God’s word, Thereby it becomes 
the central prerequisite for the Christianity of the indi- 
vidual.” 

“Thus points of view face points of view in sharp dis- 
tinction... . / Attempts to mediate these two authorships 
would only confuse both. Consideration of both means a 
voyage between Scylla and Charybdis. We must be on 
guard against the dangerous security of objectivity (sac- 
ramentalism) as well as against the deadly isolation of 
subjectivity.” 


The Parish and the Sense of Community 


The loss of community, its implications for the large 
urban Roman Catholic parishes, and the responsibility of 
the laity are dealt with by Joseph P. Fitzpatrick, S.J., of 
Fordham University, in the /nterracial Review, New York. 
July, 1955. “The nature of the city parish has changed 
considerably.” And “the parish . . . has lost contact with 
much of the daily routine of the men and women who are 
its members.” A further complication is the mobility of the 
people. 

Father Fitzpatrick thinks that the layman will have to 
re-establish the sense of community. And “community 
must be established today on the basis of values—of 
ideals.” One cannot fall back on the “strong supports of 
a common background”—not on “common economic in- 
terest, common education or recreation.” 

Those who wish to rebuild “must fall back on their 
Catholic values, on the need to create a community of 


people intensely conscious of their unity in the Faith, and 
of their need to express their Faith in the life of the neigh- 
borhood.” 

“This is not easy to do; but it is the thing which laymen 
particularly can and must do.” “The critical thing . . . is 
the determination to do it. Men must know what they 
want; in this matter they must know that they want to 
create a real community of Christian men and women... .” 


Contradictory TV 


“Dr. Jekyll—meet Mr. Hyde.” This is the conclusion 
of Robert Lewis Shayon in an article, “Schizoids in the 
TV Station,” in The Saturday Review, New York, August 
20, 1955. “Commonly,” states Mr. Shayon, the avowals of 
those in charge of the industry are not revealed in the 
programs, 

Executives write in Variety, and elsewhere, that they 
will produce “television with something to say . . . the real 
ideas, the real events that shape our world.” The writers, 
says Mr. Shayon, do not lack “vision, aspiration, or self- 
appreciation.” 

But “the American people . . . are apparently still chiefly 
interested in the high, ancient drama of getting-rich- 
quick.” One such program received a phenomenal “rating” 
during the summer of 1955. 

It seems that this interest weighs heavily with the sales 
departments of the industry. “Commercial commitments— 
or at least commercial prospects” are a strong influence 
which interferes with the “creative” handling of news and 
of public service aspects of TV programs. 


Farmers As Cooperators 


The number of farms in the United States decreased 
from about 6,300,000 in 1930 to less than 5,500,000 in 
1950, but the number of memberships in farmer coopera- 
tives increased from some 3,000,000 in 1930 to over 
7,000,000 in 1950, it is revealed in a graphic summary, 
Statistics of Farmer Cooperatives, General Report 15, pub- 
lished by Farmer Cooperative Service, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. Many farmers are 
members of more than one cooperative, and some farmers 
belong to none. 

The U.S.D.A. reports 10,114 local marketing, purchas- 
ing, and related service cooperatives in 1952-53, slightly 
less in number than the previous year. The statistics are 
based on replies from forms mailed to local associations, 
and not all associations reply every year. 

Minnesota, with 1,330 associations, led all the states in 
number of associations. Next came Wisconsin with 866; 
Iowa, 718; Illinois, 570. 

During World War II, farmer cooperatives frequently 
declined to add members because of rationing and other 
restrictions. Since that period, memberships in coopera- 
tives have increased rapidly, even though the number of 
associations and of farms has decreased. 

“A total of 7,208 cooperatives marketed 13 major cate- 
gories of farm products with a gross value of $9,300,000,- 
000 in 1952-53.” (Some cooperatives carry on both mar- 
keting and purchasing services.) About 7,244 associations 
purchased for members supplies valued at alimost $2,900,- 
000,000 in 1952-53. Feed, fertilizer, and petroleum prod- 
ucts loom large among the supplies purchased. Meats and 
groceries were handled by 892 associations with total vol- 
ume of business valued at $54,000,000. 
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